“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Worp 
with all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures dailu, whether those things were 
s0.”—* Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”—Acts, xvii. 11. Thes. v. 21. 
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We have long been apprised of the ef- remedy for this evil is Christianity, or 
forts of certain individuals to stir up a |} What is called frractical religion : for we 
persecution against the Berean, and its cannot admit that the term Christianity 
patrons. Some of these persons are |} 2% be properly applied to any thing, in 
known to us, and were it worth the while, relation to man, that is not experimental 
their inconsistencies could be readily || /ractical. 
presented in such a point of view as to || Our steady aim has been to promote 
render them the objects of compassion, or this object. If we have treated of cer- 
of ridicule. When a mere want of infor- || 8’ @stract propositions, or doctrines, as 
mation is the ground of error, the case is matters of faith, it has only been to ex- 
remediable ; for here the mind is as a || P°S¢ either their absurdity, or their in- 
blank sheet ; instruction may be commu- efficiency : or to advert to their unprofit- 
nicated to it by the mild beams of truth: able reaction on the human mind, and on 
but when this sheet has been “scribbled || 5ectety at large. Opinions, the truth of 
over” with a traditional creed, producing which, are not self-evident, or which, 
the full length portrait of a bigot, the first from their nature, cannot be brought to 
step is to erase, and the most ponderous | the test of experience—cannot be certain- 
hammer, and the sharpest chisel of truth, ly known, “felt,” and “handled —form no 
will often fail to destrov the impression. | P&T @5 we believe, of the Christian reli- 
But as there is no evil without its anti- || $108» On such subjects as these opin- 
dote, sothese persons, however inimical, || ©" embrace, men will, and from the 
become our good friends in the end; for || YeTY nature of me human mind, must 
their bustle and noise prompt inquiry, and think differently: and where a high im- 
stimulate even the indolent to investiga- || /27@7¢e Is attached to such opinions, con- 
tion, and hence it happens that our pa- troversy and contention are the certain 
per is the more sought after, and its cir- results 5 and thus this: kind of religion 
cbietien easended. proves itself to be spurious, by its fruits, 


So which are war and malevolence, in the 

Ifthese views be correct, an immense 
close to him appears perfectly bright and mass of chaff and rubbish remain yet to 
clear, but beyond his own contracted | 1. removed from professing Christen- 
sphere, every thing ae to him = dom. What wonder that we should be 
of shape. In this situation, such men, in opposed by professors, many of whom, by 
a moral sense, see gorgons and chimeras our principles, would be placed in the 
dire, and arm themselves with deadliest same predicament with Micah, who, 
te should || hen the children of Dan had taken 
others, away his ephod, and teraphim, and graven 
image, pursued after them, crying out, 
often happens, they succeed in throw ing « Ye dave ewey ay which 
a whole neighbourhood into confusion and || 4, and what have I more 2” 
whirlwind.” ‘Such has been the effect of 

ne ame arge share of patronage and encourage- 
traditional religion in allages. The only 
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ment are extended to us, by men whe are- 
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cha Gre ornaments of the age in which ea 
live. They have not a “right creed,” 


is true, like our opponents, but they in 


sess what is of more value; forthey have 
added “to faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, tenper- 
ance; and to temperance, patience, and 
godliness, and brotherly kindness, and 


cheritv”’; and these things abounding in | 
“them, they are “neither barren, nor | 


fruitful, in the knowledge of our Lord Je- 
Sus Chri: 
tensively read and approved by this class, 
we shall not be dismayed, neither by the | 
frowns of ignorance, nor the clamours of | 
bigotry. 


(Continued from pi. 163) 


In preceding numbers, we gave a rapid 
sketch of the origin, progress. and extent, 


of the Society of Friends on the island of | 


Great Britain, as introductory to the main 
object of this inguiry. 
there stated it may be added, that the 
principles of the Society, had been car- 
ried, previous to the close of the seven- 
teenth century, into almost every coun- 


try, by the indefatigable and persevering | 
labours of its members, whose ministry | 


was, in many places, attended with the 
power, and effect, of the apostolic period, 
and many convincements took place. Nu- 
merous meetngs were established in Ire- 
land, Holland, the West Indies, and on 
the continent of America. The doc- 


trines they taughtalso took root in France, 
They | 


Germany, Sweeden, and Denmark. 
were aiso preached in Turkev in Eu- 
rope; in Syria, Malta, and Algiers. 


ties, for the last half of the seventeenth 


began to experience an e44,in the begin- | 


Ring of the eighteenth century. 

In our last number we noticed the ces- 
sation of persecution. ‘This. if not a pre- 
disposing cause, was atleast the precur- 
ser, of a declension, in Fingland, which has 


been progressing from that period down 
tothe presenttime. The effects of this | 


Whilst the Bercanis ex- | 


To what we have | 


But 
this tide which had continued to flow, | 
with a force, and to an extent, unexam-_ 
pied, perhaps, since the days of the apos- | 


i were very observable in the 
ereat decrease of the number of converts. 
The Epistie of 1694, reports “a great ine 
crease mm Many parts”: in that of 1712 we 
are told that “sober peuple do, at times, 
| resort to Friends’ Meetings’: and adds 


| that “the day calls for deep travail of 
| soul amongst us all.” In 1716, “some 
convincemevt” is noted; bu’ in 1727, the 
Epistle reports “a decrease of waumbers 
in some places.” Again in 1730, “a fall 
ing off? is noted: and in the Epistles of 
-1740—-45, and after, repeated mention is 
of “gr at declension,” and a de- 
crease in the Society. 
| Agreeably to the purport of these 
Episties from the year 1703 to 1754, the 
| fruits of this progressive decline, were 
| manifested in the following particulars 
| 1. The testimony against “ the antichris- 
tian yoke of tythes,”’ was not faithtully 
| maintained. The Epistle of 1733 says? 
| “Tfall Friends had been faithful in their 
testimony against tythes, the time of our 
deliverance from that oppression, would 
have been nearer at hand”: and in that 
of 1735, a similar remark is made. 2. A 
remissness in the attendance of weck- 
day meetings. 3. An anxious pursuit af- 
ter the world, giving rise to an extension 
of business beyond the limits which Truth 
would have prescribed. From this cause 
repeated complaints are noted of breach 
| of promises, a want of punctuality in the 
payment of debts; and failures in bu- 
siness. 4. Great deviations in plainness 
of apparel and furniture, and pursuit of 
“the vanities of the world”: with various 
tokens of departure from simplicity, and 
humility. ‘hus it appears, that so early 
as 1740, this body of Christians, had lost 
so many of their“ peculiarities,” that they 
were no longer the same people that they 
had been in 1680. For the first fifty years 
they were the “light of the world,” and 
others “ seeing their good works,” glori- 
| fied God, and flocked to the standard thus 
set up in the midst of a wilderness of cor- 
ruption and barren profession. After- 
wards their lights burnt with less bright- 
| ness, as lamps wanting oil, and the sath- 
crying tu them beceme less and less, and 
finally almost ceased: then commenced 
a decrease, or a dispersion which has kept 
a steady course down the stream of tune 
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the consideration of each “ Essay,” iv the 
order in which it occurs. 


The London Epistles, to which we | 
have so frequently referred, afford ample | 


testimony, in various places, to a gradual | 
ehanve in the Society at large, from being 


an inward and spiritual people, to one | 


more oufward in various respects. —* The 
Lord our God, (says the Epistle of 1715) | 
who. for the sake of his heritage, hath of- 


ten heretofore rebuked and limited the | 


racing waves of the sea, hath (blessed be 
his name) mercifully dispersed the cloud 
threatening a storm, which lately seemed 
to hang over us; which, together with 


' 


| genuine work of some of the apostles and 


1 tators had exhausted this subject before 
‘him: 


the favour God hath given us in the eves |, 
of the King and Government, for the free | 


enjoyment of our religious and civil liber- | 
ties, calls for true thankfulness to him.” 


Thus far nothing appears amiss, but a | 


m«ifest inconsistency presentstou ,in the 
next paragraph, viz—* And humbly to 
pray to Almighty God for the King, and 
those in authority, for his and their safety 
an’ defence, is certainly our Christian 


The first es- 
say is heaced thus 


“On the probability of a divine revela- 
tion to mankind, and on the genuine- 
nese of the New Testament.” 


In this essav, the writer endeavours to 
show “that the New Testament is the 
their companions.” Numerous commen- 
he has treated on it as well, per- 
haps, as most others. The sum is com- 
prised in the following recapitulatory 
| paragraph, pp. 14, 15. 


“(On a reference to the principal points 
adverted to in the present essay, it will 


} be observed: first, that, from a fair view 


of the attributes of God, and of the cone 
dition of man, there arises a strong cvite- 
cedent firobabi ity of such an especial 
revelation of divine truth as Christianity 


| 

duty.’ This formal recom nendation to | professes to be. Second/:, that the ine 4 
pray. and also who to pray for, was, no | troduction of the Christian revelation in- 3 
dowbt, prompted by a feeling of gratitude : | to the world, is matter of undisputed his- 3 
but it stands not the less in opposition to } tory, and that the sudstance of it is cone er 
the doctrine of the Society, that no one |, tained in the New Testament. Thirdly, : 
can pray aright by a recommendation | that this volume, deserving as it is of the 
from an other person, or froma meeting ; | regard and attention of all men, from its 
and that the immediate influence of the intrinsic excellence, professes to have : 
Holy Spirit alone, can instruct when and i been written by six of the apostles of Je- { 
how t» pray, and who, or what to pray for. | sus Christ, and two of tneir companions, 
That part of the Epistle of 1746 which } Fourthly, that, in the early aoe the - 
recommends “thunkfulness to the Lord, | fourth century, at a time when the Ni ew ‘ 
and to acknowledge his might, manifest- | Testament wis very largely dissem 
ed in the day of danger,” (in allusion to | in the church of Christ, the bulk of it a 
the rebellion, that had been suppressed |) was confessed by all to be genuine. sad ¥ 


by the sword) seems to us rather too much 
like “ giving thanks for the success of his 
Majesties’ arms,” in a people disavowing 
the lawfulness of using the sword, on any 
eccasion whatever ! 
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GURNEY’S DOCTRINES, 


This work, noticed in the last number, 
is divided into twelve essays, with a 
“brief review” of the whole, at the enc 
of the volume, under the head of * ° 


that the same character was soon afters 
wards, with equal unanimity, attributed 


_to its remainiig parts. Fifthly, that its 


which it is writteiv; the correct «ilu 


‘on- 


genuineness is amply evinced by a v rie- 


tv both of external and of interna. evi- 
dence, viz:—innumerable quotation: in 
the writings of the early fathers; cata- 
logues, harmonies, and commen'. ess 
e riy versions into foreign dialects: the 
timony of heretics, and of heathen ene- 
mies; the peculiarity of the mannan ct in 
ions 
| contained i in it. to the customs whic h pre- 

veiled, and to the events which oc: urred, 
‘uring the age of Christ and his apos- 
les; and, lastly, 


elusion.”. We will devote a little time to } ances of its several parts.” 


the reciprocal many: 
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With the author, we adopt the com- 
mon opinion, that these evidences, “in 
point of number, extent, variety, and har- 
mony, are far superior to those which cen 
be brought to bear on any ancient classi- 
cal bock whatsoever”: and also, that the 
Greek Testament, as it was read by the 
earlest reformers, and translated by the 
authors of our common Fingtish version, 
continues unimpaired, and, with a very 
few exceptions of anv moment, unalter- 
ed, as to points considered important: but 
the author has omitted to inform us that 
the “Greek Testament as used by the 
earliest reformers,” was not the orivinal 
copy, vid. Barclay, p. 94. 

The second essay, in the volume before 
us, treats of “ he credibility of the New 
"Testament, and the evidence of mira- 
cles.” This, as we are informed, in- 
cludes “two propositions”—* Namely, 
Jirst, that the history related in it is true, 
and therefore. secondly, that Christianity 
is of divine origin.” 

The summary of the author’s argu- 
ments, to show that the “ Christian mira- 
cles were true,” may be stated as follows: 
—because of their “pertect suitableness 
to a highlv probable end”’:—hecause 
of the historians were eve-witnesses, and 
because “the Gospels contain the Aarmo- 
nious testimony of four cotemporary, yet 
indenendent writers”—because the histo- 
rians themselves display, in several par- 
ticulars, “the unquestionabie marks of 
truth”:—because many of the “circum- 
stances” are confirmed by the testimo- 
ny of Josephus, and of heathen writers” 
—because the miraculous part of the his- 
tory “was recorded in the 4cta Pilati, 
and was even allowed to be true by the 
Jewish heathen enemies of our religion” 
—because the many witnesses were no 
enthusiasts, and could aot be deccived— 
and because their meral characters 
*plainiv shew that thev could not be de- 
ceivers”—because, “ while they bore tes- 
timony to the miracles of Christ, the apos- 
ties were enabled to work miracies them- 
selves’ —and because, lastly, unless we 
admit the truth of the Gospel history, we 
cannot account for the wonderfully gene- 
ral reception fin the face of powerful ob- 
siructions, and in opposition to all preva- 
lent systems and habits) of early Christi- 


anity.” Such are the evidences, “on 
which [to use the words of the writer] 
Christians build their confidence”: And 
after a few remarks on the “benevo- 
lence”?——* number” ——* variety” ——and 
“ereatness” of the Christian miracles,” 
and answering some objections, he con- 
siders the second proposition fully estab- 
lished, viz. “ That Christianity is, THERE- 
FORK, to be received as a religion of di- 
vine origin.” 

Had a commentator, of the church of 
England, told us that it ison the “ evi- 
dences” furnished by the Scriptures (ta- 
king no note of the evidence of the Spir- 
it) that “Christians build their confi- 
dence,” and “ that Christianity is, THERE- 
FORE, to be received as a religion of di- 
vine origin,” it would not have excited 
any surprise, because such is the creed of 
that corrupted establishment: but such 
assertions, from a professed member, and 
minister of the Society of Friends, betray, 
either ignorance of the principles of the 
Society to which he belongs, or an apos- 
tacy from them. 

R. Barclay has shown, in treating of the 
same subject, that it is “by the Spirit on- 
ly, that we can come to a true knowicdge 
of God” —* be led into all truth, and so 
be taught of all things”: and that it is 
“the Spirit, and not the Scrififures.” that 
*is the foundation and ground of all truth, 


1 and knowledge, and the primary rule of 


faith, and manners.’’* It is, therefore, on 
the immediate revelation of the Spirit, 
that the Christian people, called Quakers, 
have ever “ built their confidence”: nor 
can they receive, agreeably to their prin- 
ciples, any matter as “ of divine origin,” 
without bringing it to this test ; which is 
set forth, by the author before quoted, as 
follows: “I have known,” says he, “ some 
of my friends, who profess the same faith 
with me, faithful servants of the Most 
High God, and full of divine knowledge 
of hi§ truth, as it was immediately and 
inwardly revealed to them by the Shirit, 
from a true and living experience, who 
not only were ignorant of the Greck and 
Hebrew, but even some of them could not 
read their own vu/gar language, who be- 


* See Afi. fi. 94. 
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ing pressed by their adversaries with 
some citations out of the English transla- 
tion. an finding them to disagree with the 
Maniiest.tions of truth intheir own hearts, 
have bujdty affirmed the Spirit of Ged 
never said ‘so, and that it was certainiv 
wrong: for they did not believe that anv 
of the holy prophets or apostles had ever 
written so; which, when I on this ac- 
count seriously examined, I readily found 
to be errors, and corruptions of the trans- 
lators; who (as in most translations) do 
not so much give us the genuine signifi- 
Cation of the words, as strain them to ex- 
press that which comes nearest to that 
Opinion and notion they have of truth.”* 

Now the author before us, speaking of 
the proper “criteria” for the “final set- 
tlement” of the “sacred text,” takes no 
account of this primary rule, leader, and 
guide, of which the primitive Quakers 
availed themselves, but refers us to the 
“ astonishing industry, and great discrim- 
ination” of “modern critics’! In this 
opinion, too, the most eminent and én- 
lightened men in the Society, greatly 
differ from him. It has ever been their 
practice to read the Bible without com- 
ment, because they believed that the host 
of writers, on this subject, have only 
“darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge.” Yet it istothe “infinite ob- 
scure labours of this kind of men,” thatthe 
author has with “ astonishing industry” 
applied himself to, and whom he quotes 
abundantly in the marzin of jis work, as 
criteria” for the “final settlement of 
the text”! 

Nearly the whole of the book before 
us, is, in fact, a commentary on the Scrip- 
tures; or rather, it isa commentary of 
commentaries: for the author does not 
preten’ to any new or additional light, 
received from the Spirit of Truth, but 
honestly acknowledges himself indebted 
to others, for the substance of what it 
contains. What then, is there to hope 
from it, if it be true, what the writer al- 
ready quoted, says, viz: that it is by com- 
mentaries that “tiie Scriptures are render- 
ed at this day of so little service tothe 
simple people”’;f and that “ it is. wont to 


# Apr. fr. 96. 


part. 


betal the most part of learned men, that 
itis harder to understand their exposi- 
tions, than the things which they go about 
to expound”?*—But more especially, how 
cana Society, who recognizes no other 
foundation for its faith, than immediate 
revelation, own a work, or the author ofa 
work, whocallsupon itsmembers to“ build 
their confidence” on the letter of Scrip- 
ture ; and to receive it as of “divine origin” 
because of its miracles, and that learn- 
ed commentators, “with astonishing in- 
dustry,” have collated the various copies, 
and have told us that it is “ unimpaired”; 
although it is certain, that the original 
copies were never in their frossession ? 
Vhe Society of Friends, it is true, believe 
inthe “divine origin” of a large portion 
of the Scriptures ; but not decause of the 
“miracles,” or the “prophecies” record- 
edin them, or the learned comments up- 
on them—such a belief, our writers teach 
us, is vain, and nugatory—but because of 
the evidence furnished by the LIGHT 
WITHIN :—the divine illumination of the 
icly Spirit, which infinitely supercedes 
and transcends that afforded by the his- 
torical account of miracles and prophe- 
cies, and all the tore of the learned. 

The author telis us, in his preface, that 
he is “ persuaded of the vast importance 
of a right creed”: now it was this same 
persuasion that iaid the foundatien of the 
many persecutions that have, from time 
to time, prostrated the cause of Christi- 
anity, and destroyed “peace on earth, 
and good will to men.” ‘The Society of 
Friends, sensible of this, have wisely con- 
sidered it of “vast importance” to have 
nocreedai ell—suach as this writer con- 
templates. it is wholly imcompatible 
with their dectrine of the divine illumi- 
nation, on which their religion is founded s 
for, under the infuence and direction of 
this high and primary rule and guide, 
each one will have his own particular 
creed, adapted to his state, and limited 
to the degree of light by which he is en- 
lightened: and as this degree of light, 
and knowledge, vavies infinitely, so must 
belief vary, in different individuals, and in 
the same individual, at different Umes, or 
stages of his ,advancement. Hence our 


* Hierom. quoted by do. ibid. 
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primitive Friends were led to the work of 
pulling down creeds and systems, thougit 
built up with “astonishiug industry anc 
discrimination,” and tested with all the 
“criteria” that human labour, and science, 
and learning, could bring to bear upon 
them! 


Thcy first lopped off, at a single stroke, | 


extcrnal rites, ceremonies, ordinances, 
and observances, and thus swept away 
more than than one halt of every “mght 
creed” in Chistendom; and which had 
becii the fruitiu! source of much contusion 
and oloody controversy. They next at- 
tacked the princ:pal part remaining, and 


which the book betore us tas been writ- | 


ten. as we shail hereafter show, to restore 


andi buiid up, viz. the ‘rinitarian doc-— 


trine, with its appendages. ‘Throughout 
the whole of the arducus struggic, which 


continued nearly haif acentury, they met 


with, the most violeut opposition from 


priests, and all the /earned commei.ta-— 


tors: but they finally triumphed, in ob- 
tainng a toleration of their principies, 
which left not one stone upon another of 
ali “thesystemsof divine truth,” in Chris- 
tendom, although gathered from the 


Scriptures, and built up with “astonish- | 


ing industry”! 


In the place of all this rubbish, they — 
instituted (as to the subs ance) one single, — 


Clear, practical commandment, which is 


comprised in this injunction of Christ: | 
* While ve have the light, believe in the | 
light, that ye may De the children of | 
light.” To this (ight wiz’in, they con- | 
tinually directed allto come. Did they | 
Minister ?—this light was the great and 


leading subject. Did they write 2—it was 


still their theme 5 their and omega. 
They set it forth, as containing all the | 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge— | 
making all things manifest that are ei- | 
ther reproveable, or approveable—the | 
Way and guide to salvation—revealing to | 


the soul the whole will of God—redeem- 
ing trom ail iniquity —the blood of Christ, 
cleansing, mediating, and atoning—the 
word ef reconcihation in every penera- 


tion from Adain to the present time—tiie | 
Gospol of Christ revealed from faith to | 


faith—the sword, the h .mimer, tiie leaven 
e=the lam) sisin On the hearts of men, 


‘from the foundation of the worid:—But 


when yielded to and obeyed, becoming 
“the child born? —* the Son given”— 
“the only begotien of the Father, full of 
grace and truth,’ and establishing the 
Emmunuel state?>—“God in men.” 
Every outward dispensation, and mani- 
festation—all scripture, and all ministry, 
they taught, never had but one end in 
view, viz. to bring the children of men 
under the operation, and direction of this 
Inward Light—the power of God, and 
'-the wisdom of God—the Christ within, 
| and universal Saviour of the worll—onk 
in nature, ONE ia office—in purpose one 
| —AND ONE WITH (sop; who is over all, 
through all, and in us ali.* 

In the “Preface” to the work under 
review, the author says: “ Throughout 
the present volume, I have endeavoured 
_to avoid the discussion of any of those 
points in religion, which can with any 
reason be regarded as peculiar, or secfa- 
'rian.t Ihave considerea it to be, on the 
present occusion, my sole duty to arrange 
and unfold the testimonies berne in Scrip- 

ture, to those frimary religious princi- 
files which tie generality of the Chris- 
tian world unite, not merely in belhowing 
to be true, but in regardeng as of essendial 
importance to their present and everiaste- 
ing welfare.” 

much is the lame apology which this 
| writer gives for excluding from his work 
the “sectarian” doctrine of divine inter- 
nai ligit—for omitting to rank it among 
“the primary religious principles,” and 
ceasing to regard it “as of esseniiad ime 
portance”! 

Before closing this essay we will give 
one example of the author’s manner of 
unfolding the testimonies borne in Sciip- 
ture.” In page 21,he quotes 1 Jno. ch. 1. 
—Phat which was trom the begining, 
| which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eves, which we have look- 
| ed upon, and our hands.have hahdled of 
| oF LIFE, &c. In comment- 
| ing on this text, he says: “ The doctrmes 
which the apostles promulgated lad been 


* See Penn’s * Christian Quaker,” from 
fiage 124 to 228. 
+ The “generality of :he Christian 
| word unite’ im considering the divine in- 
| ernal light of the Quakers, an ignis fa- 
tuus! 


PEACE AND UNITY. 


Imperted to them by the very lips oi the | 


Givine Master, and of the wonceriul e- | 


Vent. which they commemorated tn thei: 
preaching, or in their writing, they had 
themselves been eye-witnesses.” Thus 
the Word of life, which was from the ée- 
ginning, he inakes to be Ae words which 
. Jesus spoke ; and the Word of life which 


they handied, may be taken to mean the | 
it might have | 


ou.ward man Christ!! 
been thought too “ sectarian” to have un- 
foiied this text as a testimony borne to 
that divine principle, winch the same 
apostie in another piace speaks of as be- 


ing from the “ beginning,” and the Word- | 
God—* the light enlightening every man | 


coming into the world”—too peculiar” 


to have followed Barclay (p. 175) and | 
other such writers in expositions. | 


The names of neither Fox, nor White- 


head, nor Penn, nor Barclay, nor Bur- | 


rough, nor Howeill, grace the margivs of 
the author’s pages, as autiority, to settle 
the iext ; these were not dearned enough; 


besides, they were “ peculiar” and “ sec- | 
tarian,” and followed the light within. | 


Bat instead of these, we have “ Paiiy”?— 


Jones, on the Canon”—* Gill” —* Pear- | 


son,” &c. &c. all very learned and ortho- | 
dox trinitarians ; and who have with “as- | 


tonishing medustry and discrimination,” 
and without mternal hight, applied the 
“criteria,” and made such “ a finai set- 
tlement of the text, that all Christians 
may “build their confidence” with entire 
saiety ou the resuit of their jabours!! 
The writer offers as an argument of no 
litle weight, in favour of the truth of 
Christianity, the “irresistible rapidity 


and force” with which the “religion of | 
Christ” spreads itself through the na- | 
tions, notwithstanding the numerous pre- | 
But he has omitted to | 


against it. 
iniorm us, that letter-learued priests and 
commentators, were not the chosen‘instru- 
Mets in this great work ; but wn/ettered 
and ignorant men. He might also have 


Cited a second noted instance, much near- | 
er io his own times, had it not been too | 


“sectarian” to introduce into his book; 


to wit, the case of the iHiterate George | 
Fox, and his co-temporarics ; who, with- | 


out iuman learning, or any “criteria” to 
“settie the text”—to compat the strong- 
est prejudices, and the most virulent op- 


position from priests, and “critics,” and 
learned divmes—without the assistance 
of outward miracles —without any other 
wd, m short, save the power of DIVINE 
INTERNAL LIGHT, turned tens of thou- 
sands, ina very short period, “from cark- 
ness to light, and from tie power of Sa 

tan unto God”! ( 70 be continued.) 


“ The way.of true ficace and unity in 
the true Church of Christ. 


( Continued from pr. 168 ) 


“Now hereupon it will presently be 
said, if the true church be invisibie, as you 
have affirmed, then, 

“1. How shall we know it? 

“2. How can we join ourselves to it ? 

“"Lo both which, I hope, I shall return 


-aclear answer: and first to this question, 


“ How shall we ksow the true church, 


| seeing it is invisible ? 


“T answer; just so as Christ the head 
is known, is the church his body known 
and no other way ; now Christ is Known 

“1. By the revelation of the Father; 
when Peter confessed Christ to be ‘the 
Son of the living God,’ Christ teld him, 
‘that flesh and biood had not reveaied it to 
him, but his Father:’ now the members 
of Christ can no more be known, without 
this revelation of the Father, than Christ 
the head of these members; seeing the 
apostie hath said, ‘that as he is, so are we 
in this world;’ sothat he hath need of 
other eyes than the world sees withal, 
that would disown the true church, and of 
another revelation than any that flesh and 
blood can make. 

“2. Christ was known by the Spirit’s 
resting on him: JoAné. 33. ‘Andi knew 
him not, (said John Baptist) but he that 
sent me to baptise with water, the same 
said unto me, Upon whom thou shait see 
the Spirit descending, and remaining on 
him, the same is he which baptizeth with 
the Holy Spirit; and 1 saw, and bear ree 
cord, that this is the Son of God. After 
the same manncr the church ot Christ is 


1 known, to wit, bv the Spirit’s comme and 
| remaining on it: So that whatever people 


have received the Spirit of Chrisi, of what 


q 

| 

| 
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sor: comition soever ihey be, they are 
the ciurch of Christ; and they that are 
destitute of this Spirit, are not of the 
church. 

“Christ was known by the works he 
did: ‘ If Ido not the works of my Father, 
believe me not; but if I do, though you 
believe not me, believe the works; that 
you may know that the Father is in me, | 
and I in John x. 17. And thus also 
is the true church known, by doing the 
works of Christ; secing Christ hath said, 
* He that believes in me, the works that I 
do shall he do,’ &c. And thus the body 
of Christ is known by its living the life of 
the head, which is the life of faith and 
jove ; and the members of Christ are 
known by their doing the works of the 
head. 

“Tims then you see, that though the 
true church be spiritual, and cannot be 
known by our outward senses, yet we | 
have certain tokens of her spiritual pre-_ 
sence; whereby we may reckon, that in 
this or that place, there may be certain 
of her members. As by a natural exam- 
ple; though the soul of man, in itself, be 
spiritua! or invisible, and cannot be dis- 
cerued by any of our outward senses, yet 
may we have sure tokens of its presence, 
by the effects and operations of the soul, 
‘in that body wherein it dwells; as the ex- 
ercise oi reason, understanding, discourse, | 
&c. so likewise the true church, which is | 
invisibic itself, may yet be known by some 
certain signs, as by the word of faith, 
which sounds no where but in the church, 
throug: the inspiration of the Haly Spirit ; 
as also by the lite of Cirist, and the pre- 
sence and operations of his Spirit, &c. 
And thus you see how the church, though 
‘it be spiritual, may be known. 


“Weil, how can we be joined to such | 


a spiritual and invisible church ? 
“Lanswer; Is not Christ a spiritual 
and invisible head? And how canst thou 
be joined to such a head? Surely our 
jonny to Christ, the head, and to the 
church, his bods, is of one nature; and | 


that which joinsus to Christ, the head, | 


wil assuredly join us to tie church, his | 
body. Now, through faith and the Spiri: 
only, are we joined to this head; aud | 
through ta and the Spirit only, ave we | 


this spiritual body and society, but by be- 
ing taken up into one faith and spirit with 


| them: And so it is no more a difficult 
| thing to be joined to the true church, be- 


_ cause it is spiritual and invisible, than to 
_ be joined to Christ himself upon the same 
account; that is, it is no more difficult to 
be joined to a spiritual and invisible body, 
than toa spiritual and invisible head; and 
all acknowledge Christ to be such a head, 
and ail must acknowledge the church te 
be such a body. 

“If any shall say that they cannot pre- 
sentiy agree to these things, because they 
have had far different apprehensions of 
the church heretofore: I desire all such 
to consider, that if the true church were 
only an outward and visible society and 
corporation of men, that were to be gov- 


. erned by outward and visible officers, ac- 


cording to outward and visible torms and 
orders, there would then be no great mys- 
tery inthe church; fur these things he 
_ within the easy reach of every man’s rea- 
son: But now, whole Christ is a great 
mystery, hid from ages and generations; 
that is, not only Christ, the head of the 
church, but also the church, the body of 
Christ: H/i/ics.v 34. * This is a great 
mystery, but | speak concerning Christ 
and the Church 2’ And this latter mys- 
tery (though both indeed make up one 
and the same mystery) of the church, or 
Christ the body, can no more be known 
b, human sense or reason, than the for- 
mer of Christ the head; the revelation of 
the Father, and the anointing of the Spirit 
being equally necessary, for the right 


- knowledge of both. And, as antichrist 


hath had his m, stery of iniquity, in oppo- 
sition to Christ the head, in setting up a 
visible and carnal head, instead of the in- 
visible and spiritual ; so also, he hath had 


_ his mystery of iniquity in oppos.tion to the 


church the body; in erecting a visible and 
carnal body or church, instead of an in- 
visibie and spiritual ; for without all per- 
adventure, the head and the body must 
be suitable each to other, and of the same 
kind and nature: Andso,as a visible and 
carnal head, the pope was inno measure 
su tible to an mvisible and spiritual body, 
the true church; so likewise, a visible 
ami carnal body, or church, made and 


_jeined to this body ; and we cannot be of || constituted by a mixture of civil and ec- 


aie. 
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¢lesiastical laws and power, is in no mea- 
sure suitable to a spiritual and invisible 
head: But what « kind of head the true 
Christ is, such a kind of body or society 
the true church is, and both are spiritual 
and invisible. And as the Lord, in the 
former age, hath been pleased to reveal 
to the church the mystery of the Head, 
after a long time of its obscuring and dark- 


ening, under the reign of antichrist; so_ 
now we wait in hope, that he will, in this — 
present age, reveal the mystery of the | 
body, which hath been no less obscured | 
_ places which the Saviour had consecra- 


than the former; that so the whole mys- 


tery of wholé Christ, may both be known | ¢ we 
influenced by one spirit; and ‘the cla- 


and accomplished among us, according to 


the riches of his glory, by the gospel. | 
Wherefore, all the faithful are desired, | 
as occasion serves, to make known what 
God hath taught them in this matter, to | 


supply what ishere spoken weakly and 
impertectly.” 


THE CRUSADERS. 
TAKING OF JERUSALFM. 


* The Muscimans fought for a while, 


then fied to their temples, and submitted | 


their necks to slaughter. Such was the 
carnage in the Mosque of O.nar, that the 
mutilated carcasses were hurried by the 
torrents of blood into the court; and dis- 


severed arms and hands floated into the | holy city, and who had commiserated the 


current that carried them into contact | oppressed state of the votaries of Christ 


in Palestine, was recognized in the per- 


with bodies to which they had not belong- 
ed. Ten thousand people were murder- 
ed in this sancturry. It was not only the 


victors themselves reeking with the biood 
of their slaughtered enemies. No place 
of refuge remained to the vanquished, so 
indiscriminately did the insatiable fanati- 
cism of the conquerors disregard alike 


slain, others were thrown from the tops 
of the churches and of the citidel. 
entering the city, the duke of Lorraine 
drew his sword and murdcred the help- 
less Saracens, in revenge for the Chris- 
tian blood spilt by the Moslems, and as a 
punishment for the raileries and out- 


On 


rages to which they had subjected the } quently prevailed ; and, accordingly, each 


pilgrims. But after having avenged the 
cause of Heaven, Godfrey did not neglect 
other religious duties. He threw aside 
his armour, clothed himself in a linen 
manile, and, with bare head and naked 
feet, weit to the church of the sepulchre. 
His piety (unchristian as it may appear 
to enlightened days) was the piety of all 
the soldiers; they laid down their arms, 
washed their hands, and put on habili- 
ments of repentance. In the spirit of hu- 
inility, with contrite hearts, with tears 
and groans, they walked over all those 


ted by his presence. “he whole city was 


mour of thanksgiving was loud enough 
to have reached the stars.” The people 
vowed to sin no more ; arid the sick and 
poor were liberally relieved by the great, 


who thought themselves sufficiently rich 
and happy in living to see that day. All 
previous misfortunes were forgotten in 


the present holy joy. The ghost of the 
departed Adhemar came and rejoiced: 
and as at the resurrection of Ciirist the 

lies of the saints arose, so at the resur- 
rection of the temple from the impurity 
of the infideis, the spirits of many of those 
who had fallen on the road from Europe 
to Jerusalem, appeared and shared in the 
felicity of their friends. Finaily, the her- 


, Mit, who, four or five years before, had 


wept over the degraded condition of the 


son of Peter. It was remembered that. 


* he had taken charge of the letters from 
lacerated and headless trunks which | 
shocked the sight, but the figures of the | 


the patriarch to the princesof Europe: 
it was acknowledged that he had excited 
their picty, and inflamed their zeal; and 
the multitude fell at his teet in gratitude 
for his faithful discharge of his trust, 
praising God who was glorified in his ser- 


| vant. 
suplication and resistance. Some were | 


“In wars of ambition, subjugated cities, 
after the ebullition of military lawless- 
ness, become the possessions of the victo- 


rious state and public. But inthe Cru- 
_sades each soldier fought from personal 


motives; and the cause of the war, and 
not submission to authority, was the prin- 
ciple of union. Personal interest fre- 


| 
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Crusier became the owner of par- 
ticu.ir house on the portal of which he 
hei set his buckler. But the treasures 
of te mosques were converted to the 
use of the church and of the poor; and 


among the splendid spoils of two of the 
priiciple teaples, were seventy large 
chandeliers, fifty of silver, and the re- | 
of gold. 
* "the massacre of the Saracens, on the | 
capture of the holy city, did not proceed 
from the inflamed passions of victorious ! 
soldiers, but trom remorseless fanaticism. 
Benevolence to Turks, Jews, infidels, and | 
heretics, was no part of the piety of the 
day: and asthe Museimans in their con- 
sciences believed that it was the wiil of 
Heaven that the religion of Muhammed 
Should be propagated by the sword, so| 
the Christians were under the mental de- | 
lusion that they were the ministers cf) 
God’s wrath on disobedient man. The} 
Latins, on the day after Ue victory, mas- | 
sacred three hundred men, to whom Tan- 
cred and Gasten de Bearn had promised 
protection, and had given a standard as a 
warrant for their saiety. Though the 
rel, 


zion of Tancred was as crue! as that 
of his comrades, though his deadly sword | 
had explored every corner of the mosque | 


of Omar, vet he respected the sacredness 


of his word; and nothing but the inter- | 
pos tion of ihe other chieis prevented him | 
from retaliating on the murderers. It| 
was resolwed that no pity should be shown | 
to the Muselmans; and the most humane } 
justified the determination by the opin- | 
jon, that, in conjunction with the Sara- j 
cens of Egypt, they might molest tne | 
Christians, and recover the city. The | 


subjugated people were therefore drag- 


ged tote the public places, and slain as |! 
Victims. Women with children at the 


breast, girlsand bovs, all were Slaughter- . 
ed. The squares, the streets, an 
the uninhabited places cf Je? 
arain strewed wilh the 
men and women, and the mangled limbs 
ofchilcren. No heart melted into com- | 
a, or expanded hit 
tw was washed, and the melanciic- | 
was periormed by some Saracc 
lan slaves. No contemporary 
of i regard to hum 


ieven 
iuieni, were 


Gead bodies oi 


benevolence 


> 


e 


every one couucmued the count ef 7 ho- | il 


|} have sprung 
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whose avarice was more alive 
his superstition, and whose favourite pas- 
sion made him save and conduct to As- 
calon the only few Muselmans, exccpt 
the slaves, who escaped the general 
butchery. The syiagogues were ‘set on 
fire, and the Jews perished in the flames.” 
“The conduct of the Christians. in their 
hostilities with the Muselmans, present to 
us some Curious particulars of the state 
of the age. Before every battle the aid 
of heaven Way invoked; and the priests 
were not remiss in biessing and anima- 
tine the warriors. The cause of war and 
religion was <iear to ail classes of people: 
the aged gave their prayers, tue weak 
their tears, while military flerceness 
strung the nerves of the young and acven- 
turous. On occasions of more than ordi- 
hary Importance, \ Len the clock of Jeru- 
salem sounded the note ot war, fasts were 
ordained of such superstitious mgour, that 
children at the breast were not ailowed 
the usual nourishment; and the herds of 
cattle were driven from their pasturage. 
lt was pretenved that a piece of the true 
cross was found in the holy city; the 
great fraud of the fourth century was 
revived; and the precious relic was in 
every engagement the chiei incitement to 
valour. ‘ihe thunders of heaven were 
often supposed to have aided ihe soldiers 
of God; and the peopie, more credulous 
than delicate, carried into the field some 
milk which they belheved had belonged 
tu the blessed Virgin. The Franks ne- 
ver forgot the lesson which the Mosiems 
had taught them of ripping open bodies 
Reiigious wars have always 
nguinary than contests which 
from ambition or naticnal 
in the, Crusades, intoier- 
implacability went hand in 
hand; and the tancied authority of Hea- 
for the infliction of punishment, 
sharpened and embittered the military 
which was already wild and 


ior 
been more s 


ance anda 


ven 


savagely furious. In the wars which 

courged and Cesolated Europe, the spirit 
of chivairy mitigated the feroc:ty of the 
soldier; hos heart was accessible to the 
claims ct jured. the wreched, and 


shen > 
roi i~ Wien 


a the 
sigu of the cross on his coat ot mail, and 


iixe a 


| 
1} 
| 
| 
| 
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spurred his charger plates Pa- | 
lesviue, sanctified bitterness mingled with | 
his valour, and ali the sympathies and | 
charities of the gentie knight  isappear- 


ed. it behoved the champion of the se- 

puichre to wade through seas of blood. | 
The cries of women, and the helpiess- | 
ness children, could not moility the ri- | 
gour of fanaticism. The humanities ct 
chiva'ry were deuied to the Musel. ans ; 

for chivalry was an institution of Christi. 

anity, (of Christ.anity in a corrupted and | 
degraded state,) ana founced as mach four 

the purpose of the destruction of infidels, 
as ‘or tue security and happiness of the 
faithful. Both vindictive antip:thy and 
evangelical charity were the duties oi 
knighthood ; am! he who spared « Musel- 
man was as faithless a soldier of Christ, 
as he who plunged his sword iuto the 
heart of a fallen and suppliant Christian.” 


THE SCRIPTURES. 

The charges of rejectiug, and denying 
the Scripwres, is now falsely 
brought against some members 07 the Sv- 
ciety of Friends, were presented against 

the primitive Quakers, aud msisted on 

Wity great viruiencc, by the professors of 
thd®@day. Wim. Poeun, when on this suv- 
ject, among other things says: 

“The scriptures are uncertain upon 
the + foundation, but a-tupon ours. Doth 
not our Maniiesti.g the taith concern.ng 
the scriptures, to be groundes: upon their 
Own imaginations or human traditions, 
MaAt VO the scriptures, or render them 

uncertain? By no meaus; for we would 
have them received upon tie Spirit's tes- 
timony and evidence, which gave them 
forth. And though we cannot allow tem 
to de the rule of faith ana hic, under the 
Gispensation of the gospel, which is power 


anu itseii; > yctare they to ve rever- | 


entiy read, believed, and fu.filled, under 
the gospel. For notwithstanding the bass 
written upon stone was noi Paul’s ruie, ai- 


ter tie Son of God was reveaied im him; 
yeu tne Son of (20d laug it Paul to fu:hi: 


the mghteousness declared by that liw 
lf it be to deny and ct, (as 
enviously Sati Of yea, to wuily 
Scriptures, because we canmt ullow x 


| anoimunge which they 
which abode in them, would icad them 
into all truth 


what time the law of the Spirit of Life in 
Christ Jesus became his ruie. There is 
a great dificrence between asserting that 
the spirit is the rule, aad casting away 2nd 
vilifying of the scripture. And indeed it 
is but an old fetch of the devil’s, to pre- 
tend honour tothe letter, that he might 
the more unsuspectediy oppose the bring- 


| ing in of the dispensation of the Spirit, 


which the letter itself testifies of and to. 
They that come to be led of the Spirit, 
arrive at the end for which the scriptures 
was given forth. The apostle John aid 
as good as say the same Ung, when he 
tol dthemto whom he wrote, that ‘the 
had received and 


and that they needed not 
that any man should teach them. Te 


| deny this to have been the saint’s teacher, 
| is to deny as plain a proposition as is m the 


| whoie scripture. And that one age of 
| Christiamty should have one rule, and 
another age another rule that age the 
Sp ivit, anc this but the ietter, is more «ban 
unvy mancan prove. Yet, did John’s se 
writing to the believers invalidate the 
riptwre, or vilify his own epistle? I 
wouid think none could talk soiily. How 
, then doth our exaiting the light and spirit 
of Christ, which fulfils the scriptures, by 
bringing such as are led by it to enjoy the 
| good things therein deciared, reject and 
_ vilify the scriptures? Does our living up 
to them, by an higher rule, make us ce- 
ny and repre bate them? Erasmus and 
| Grotius think them then to be most vale 
_ ued, when men are witnesses of their truth 
in themselves. See them on 2 Peter i. 19. 
| co acknowledge they contain an 
: count of heavenly prophecies, gociy re- 
| procis, instruction , and severaiexumples, 
that ought to be obeyed and toliowed.” 
Christian Quaker, fi. 282. 


THE 
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ai Tha rea with 


eny, reject, and vilify the written law, at - 


The following very interesting account of 
from 
fen years inthe Vaiieu +f the 


ccounts, corrected one by 
the very 
be the rule, &c. Paui then 1 May De Sad to | impericct harratives which were pub- 
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lished, I infer that the shocks of these 
earthquakes in the immediate vicinity of 
the centre of their force, must have equal- 
led, in the terrible heavings of the earth, 
any thing of the kind which has been re- 
corded. I donot believe that the public 
have ever yet had any adequate idea of 
the violence of these concussions. We 
are accustomed to measure this by the | 
buildings overturned, and the mortality | 
that results. Here the country was thin- 
ly settled. The houses fortunately were 
frail and of logs, the most difficult to — 
overturn that could be constructed. Yet, 
as it was, whole tracts were plunged into 
the bed of the river. The grave yardat | 
New Madrid, with allits sleeping tenants, 


was precipitated into the bed of the — 


stream. Most of the houses were thrown 
down. Large lakes of twenty miles in 
extent were made in an hour. 


to the mouth of the Ohio in one direction, 
andto the St. Francis on the other, in- 
cluding a front ot three hundred miles, 


Other 
lakes were drained. “he whole country, | 


EARTHQUARE. 


was convulsed tosuch a degree astocre- “Us : | 
brilliant and cloudless one, in which the 


western sky was a continued glare of vi- 
_ vid flashes of lightning, and of repeated 
peals of subterranean thunder, seeming 
to proceed, asthe flashes did, from™be- 


ate lakes and islands, the number of which 
is not yet known—to cover a tract of ma- 
ny miles in extent, near the Little Prairie, 
with water three or four teet deep, and 
when the water disappeared, a stratum 
of sand of the same thickness was left in 
its place. 

“The trees split in the middle lashed 
one to another, and are still visible over 
great tracts of country, inclining in every | 
direction, and in every angle to the earth 
and the horizon. They described the un- | 


dulation of the earth as resembiing waves, | 


increasing in clevation as they advanced, 


| low the horizon. 
night, so conspicuous for subterranean 
| thunder, was the same period in which 
' the fatal earthquake at Caraccas occur- 


in the water to the middle, to fly from the 
concussions, which were occurring every 
few hours, with a noise equally terrible 
to beasts and birdsasto men. ‘he birds 
themselves lost all power and disposition 
to fly ; and retreated to the bosom of men, 
their fellow sufferers in this gencral con- 
vuision. 

“There was a great number of severe 
shocks, but two series of concussions were 


, particularly terribie; far more so than 


the rest. And they remark that the 
shocks were clearly distinguishabie into. 
two classes ; those in which the motion 
was horizontal, and those in which it was 
perpendicular. The latter were attend- 
ed with the explosions, and terrible mix- 
ture of noises that preceded and accom- 
panied the earthquakes in a louder de- 
gree, but were by no means so cesolating 
and destructive as the other. When they 
were felt, the houses crumbled, the trees 
waved together, the ground sunk, and all 
the destructive phenomena were more 
conspicuous. Inthe interval of the earth- 
quake there was one evening, and thata 


They remark that the 


red, and they seem to suppose these 


and when they had attained a certain | 


fearful height, the earth would burst, and 
vast volumes of water and sand and pit 
coal, were discharged as high as the _ 
trees. I have seen a hundred of these 

chasms which remain fearfully deep, al- | 
though in a very tender alluvial. soil, and | 
after a lapse of seven years. Whicie dis- 
tricts were covered with white sand, so 
as to become uninhabitable. The water 
at first covered the whole country, par- 
ticularly at the Little Prairie; and it 
must have been, indeed, a scene of hor- 


ror, in these deep forests, and in the | 


gloom of the darkest night, and by wading | 


| flashes and that event parts of the same 
| scene. 


“Qne result from these terrible phe- 


. nomena was very obvious. The people 


of this village had been noted for their 


| profligacy and impiety. Inthe midst of 


these scenes cf terror, all, Catholics and 
Protestants, praying and profane, became 
of one religion, and partook of one feel- 
ing. ‘wo hundred people, speaking 
English, French, and Spanish, crowded 
together, their visages paie, the mothers 
embracing their children. As soon asthe 
omen that preceded the earthquake be- 
came visible—as soon as the air became 


a little obscured, as though a suddea mist 


{ 


| arose from the east—ail, in their differ- 


ent languages and forms, but all deeply 
carnest, betook themselves ta the voice 
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of prayer. The cattle as much terrified 


as the’ rational creation, crowded about | 
the assemblage of men, and seemed to 


demand protection or community of dan- 
ger. The general impulse when the 
shocks commenced, was to run; and yet 


when they were at the severest point of | 
their motion, the people were thrown on | 


the ground at almost every step. 
“ The people at the little Prairie, who 


suffered most, had their settlement, which | 


consisted of a hundred families,and which 
was located in a wide and very deep and 
fertile bottom—broken up, When I pass- 
ed it, and stopped to contemplate the 


traces of the catastrophes which remain- | 
ed after seven years, the crevices where | 
the earth had burst were sufficiently man- | 


ifest, and the whole region was covered 
with sand to the depth of two or three 
feet. The surface was red with oxyded 


pyrites of iron, and the sand blows, as | 


they were called, were abundantly mixed 
with this kind of earth, and with pieces 
of pit coal. But two families remained 
of the whole settlement. The object 
seems to have been in the first paroxysms 
of alarm to escape to the hills, at the dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles. The depth 
of the water that covered the surface 
soon precluded escape.” 


MISCELLANIA. 


— 


Halley, the great Mathematician, ab- 
‘bled not a little in infidelity : he was rath- 
‘er too fond of introducing this subject: 
and once when he had discanted some- 
what freely on it in the presence of his 
friend Sir Isaac Newton, the latter cut 
him short, with this observation: I always 
attend to you, Doctor Halley, with the 
greatest deference, when you do us the 
honour to converse on astronomy or the 
mathematics, because those are subjects 
that you have industriously investigated, 


and which you well understand ; but re- | 


ligion isa subject on which I always hear 
you with pain, because this is a subject 
which you have not seriously examined, 
and do not comprehend; you despise it 
because you have not studied it, and you 


will not study it, because you despise it. \ 


1 From the Christian Inquirer. 


IRON BEDSTEAD. 


“In the days of Abecedarian Popes, it 
|, was decreed that a good Christian mea- 
sured just three feet, and for the peace 
and happiness of the church it was or- 
| dained that an iron bedstead, with a wheel 
at one end and a knife at the other, should 
be placed at the threshold of the church, 
on which the Christians should all be laid. 
. This bedstead was just three feet in the 
| casement on the exactest French scales. 
i Every Christian, in those days, was laid 
on this bedstead; if less than the standard, 


_ the wheel and a rope was applied to him 
| to strech him to it, if he was too tall, the 
| knife was applied to his extremities. In 
| this way they kept the good Christians 
| for nearly a thousand years, all of one 
| stature—Those to whom the knife or 
| the wheel were applied either died in the 
| preparation, or were brought to the sav- 
| ing standard. 
“ One sturdy fellow named Martin Lu- 
| ther, was born in those days, who grew to 
| the enormous height of four feet: he of 
! course feared the bedstead andthe knife, 
_ and kept off at a considerable distance, 
deliberating how he might escape. At 
length he proclaimed that there was a 
great mistake committed by his ances- 
tors in fixing upon (three feet as the 
proper standard of the stature of a good 
Christian. He made proselytes to his 
opinions, for many who had been tried on 
| the three-foot bedstead who were actual- 
| ly four feet, had found a way of contract- 
| ing themselves tothe popular standard. 
| These began tostretch themselves to their 
_ natural stature, and Luther had, in a few 
| years, an iron bedstead four feet long, 
' fashioned and fixed in his churches, with 
| the usual appendages. The wheel and 
| the knife soon found something to do in 
Luther’s church ; and it became as irk- 
some to flesh and blood to be streched by 
|, a wheel and rope to four feet, or to be cut 
‘| down to that stature, as it was to be forced 
| either up or down to the good and sacred 
three feet stature. Moreover, men grew 
| much lirger after Luther’s time than be- 
| fore, and aconsideraple proportion of them 


advanced above his perfect man; irfso- 
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Joan Calvin foondit expedient 
to order his iran de tstead to be made six 
inches longer, with the asual revulating 
apvendages. The next generation found 
even Calvin’s measure as unaccomodating 
as Luther’s; and some relizio..ists in their 
greater wisdom and humanity, fixed their 
perf.ct Christian at the enormous stature 
of fe feet—It was always found, that in 
the same proportion as the standard was 
lengthened, Christians grew; and the 
bedstead is actually proved to be at least 
six. inches too short. It is now exnected 
thit six inches willbe humanelv added ; 
but th’s will only be following up an evil 
precedent; for experience has proven, 
that 2s soon as the iron bedstead is leneth- 
ened. the people will grow apace, and it 
will be found too short even vhen exten- 
ded to six feet. Why not, then, dispense 
with this piece of Popish furniture alto- 
gether, and allow men of every stature to 
mect at the same fireside and eat at the 
saine table? 

“The parable is just, and the interpre- 
‘tation thereof easy and sure.” 


Orthodoxy beiter than virtue. 


“There was a fellow in Oxfordshire, 
one Jack Brunt, who had made himself 
fa neus for zeal and roguery. His whole 
life was religiously wastedin getting drunk 
for the church, and robbing of hen roosts 
and gardens. In short, he was the Dest 
ehurchman, and the greatest thief, in all 
the neighbourhood, and in hieh esteem 
with every one that honoured the cause 
of drunkenness and orthodoxy. But for 
all this merit, as Jack was carrying off 
half a dozon cabbages from farmer Shep- 
herd’s garden, he was unluckily appre- 
hended, and carried before Justice Plow 
dex. However, as Jack was upon his ex- 
amnation, and nigh his commitment, the 
parson of the parish, hearing of his tribu- 
lation, came to intercede for so worthy a 
feliow jabourer in the cause of tipling and 
conformity. The first thing the doctor 
said was, that though Jack was addicted 
to roguery, yet he was honest. How, sir! 
an honest thief! replied the Squire, spit- 
ting and staring. I mean he is for the 


2° 
church, answered the parson. The 


hope the Common Praver Book does not 
feed on cabbares. But consider, st) said 
the doctor again, the prosecutor is 4 noto- 
rious dissenter. And what if he be, quoth 
the Justice ? Have not Presbvterians a 
toleration to eat their own cabbages? 
Away, away, Mr. what d’ye call; I love 
the church very well, and vet I’ll have 
this fellow ¢aoled and whipped. Jack 
w-s accordingly committed, and all the 
while he peeped through the grate. he 
modestly acquainted every one who came 
to see him, that his sufferings were al! for 
the church. And io this the parson join- 
ed with him, and collected money all 
round the country for Jack, bv the name 
of an honest churc'iman, who perse- 
cuted by a fanatic.” 

Independant Whig, h. 78. 


Slavery.—“ A recent traveller in the 
Britis: Colony inthe Cape of Good Hope, 
relates the following incident. 


“ Having learned that there was to be 

a sale of cattle, farm stock, &c. by auction, 
tt a Veld-Cornet’s in the vicinitv, we 
halted our waggons one day for the pure 
pose of procuring a fresh Spann of oxen. 
Among the stock of the farm sold, was a 
female slave and her three children. The 
iwe eldest children were girls, and one 
about thirteen vears of age, and the other 
about eleven; the vounzest was:a_ boy. 
The whole family were exhibited tozeth- 
er, but they were sold separately, and te 
different purchasers. The farmers ex- 
amined them as if they had heen so many 
head of cattle. While the sale was gong 
on, the mother an! her children were ex- 
hibited on a table, that they might be seem 
by the company which was verv large. 
There couid not have been a finer subject 
for an able punter, than this unhappy 
group. The tears, the anxiety, the ane 
guish of the mother, while she met the 
gaze of the multitude, eved the different 
countenances of the bidders, or cast a 
heart-rending look upon the children and 
and the simplicity and touching sorrow of 
the poor vouns ones, while thev clung te 
their distracted parent, wiping their eves 
and half concealing their faces,—contrast- 
et with the marked insensibilitv and 
jocular countenances of the spectators and 
purchasers,—furnished a striking com- 
mentary on the miseries of slaverv, and 
lehasine effects upon the hearts ‘of its 


church, man! says his worship————I 


abettors, White the woman was in this 
His'ressed she w iskkecd, ‘Cam 
you feed sheep?” Her reply was so in- 


MISCTLLANTA | 
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MISCE::LANTA. 


distinct that it escaped me; but it was 
probably in the negative, for her purcha- 
ser rejoined in a loud and harsh voeice— 
‘Then I will teach you with the rhinoce- 
ros hide’—The mother and her three 
children were sold to three separate pur- 
chasers, and they were, literally, torn from 
each other.” 


[The “ recent traveller” need not have 
went so far for incidents of this sort. 


They have ceased to be incidents here, | in an hospital, nor my plague, because I 


for tliev are among the dai/y transactions 
of this free countrv! Reader, blush to 
think that thou art thyself an American 
and a refiublican 


“There can be no merit, but, on the con- 


trary, great folly, in swallowing any no- | 
tions ‘mplicitly : they may be false as wel! | 
as true; and he whotakes the word of | 


another for any thing which he tells him, 
may as well take his word for all that he 
telis him, and thence become the slave 
and property of his leader. If we once 
give up reason, there is no end of wander- 


ing and misguidance ; and the disuse of | 


reason encourages and even invites false 
lights and false teachers. Even before 
we can believe God’s word, we must know 


know it by but reason.* When it appears 
to reason, that it is God’s word, the rea- 
son of man must assent to it. 
lieve it upon the authority of men, we can 
never be certain but that men may de- 
ecive us.” 

“Tt has often struck me that most of 
those arguments which are adduced as 
‘pregnant with consolation under our mis- 
fortunes, are not an alleviation, but an ag- 
gravation of our ills, and that they derive 
what little efficacy they possess, solely 
from our selfishness. Thus if our friends 
ean prove to us that the calamity under 


which we labour, is what a// are liable to, | 


that zone will in the end be exempted | by lightning, cried with ecstacy and up- 


from it, and that many others are now | 


actully suffering under‘it ; these melan- 
y truisms, which are so constantly 
as matters of consolation, ought 
er, to a benevolent mind, to be a mat- 
ft regret, unless indeed we have the 
ngs of a Herod, who ordered many 
e Jewsto be executed at his death, 


Reason illuminated by divine grace. 


If we be- | 


that he might make sure of some come 
panions in calamivv. There would in- 
deed be something in such reasoning, if it 
could be proved that an evil is diminished 
in weight, by being put on many shoul- 
ders; but life 1s a campaign where no 
man’s knapsack is one jot the lighter, be- 
cause his comrade bears one too. My fe- 
ver is not diminished, because I suffer it 


suffer in a lazaretto. Because thousands 
have died in the bloom of vouth, I am not 
the less unwilling to undertake the same 
journey in the maturitv of manhood. If 
indeed my friends cite instances of those 
who have borne calamities similar to my 
own,with fortitude and resignation, this 
indeed is a proper topic on which to ine 
sist, and we have a right to rejoice, not be- 


| cause they had the same calamities, but be- 


cause they have borne them well. But 
after all, I fear it must be admitted that 
our self-love is too apt to draw some con- 
solation, even from so bitter a .source as 
the calamities of others; and I am the 


| more inclined to think so, when I consid- 


er the converse of this proposition, and 
it to be his; nor is there aay sure rule to. 


reflect on what takes place within us, 
with respect toour pleasures. The sting 
of our pains is diminished, by the assur- 
ance that they are common to all; but 
from feelings equally egotistical, it unfor- 
tunately happens, that the zest and relish 
of our pleasures, is heightened, by the 
contrary consideration, namely, that they 
are confined to ourselves ‘This convic- 
tion it is that tickles the palate of the ep- 
icure, that inflames the ardour of the lov- 
er, that lends ambition her ladder, and 
extracts the thorns from a crown.” 


Lacon. 


“A clergyman in the west, hearing 
that a farmer in the village had perished 


lifted hands, *‘ The Lord will be glorified 
in all his doings: This man was an un- 
changeable Anabaptist, and could not be 
brought into the wavy of salvation. Whi- 
ther he is gonesI donot say; but I would 
not follow him for the empire of the 
globe.’ He scarce had finished this pious 
uncharitable rant, before he was told, that 
Sympson, the parish clerk, a zealous 


Churchman, who suited proper psalms te 
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POETRY. 


Jacobite -holy-days, had fallen, even as | 
the farmer had fallen, close by his side, 
and by the same stroke.—‘ The Lord giv- 
eth, said the good doctor, and the Lord 
hath taken away: blessed be the name 
of the Lord.’ ”’ 


Anguish of mind has driven thousands 
to suicide; anguish of body none. This 
proves that the health ofthe mind is of 
far greater consequence than the health 
of the body, although they are deserving 
of much more attention than either of them 
reccive. 


Therecan be no Christianity, where 
there is no charity; but the censorious | 
cultivate the forms of religion, that they 
may more freely indulge in the only plea- 
sure of their lives, that of calumniating 
those, who to their other failings add not 


the sin of hypocrisy. 


“True goodness is not without that germ 
of greatness that can bear with patience 
the mistakes of the ignorant, and the cen- 
sures of the malignant. The approbation 
of God is her ‘exceeding great reward, | 
and she would not debase a thing so pre- 


cious, by an association with the contami- 
nating plaudits of man.”—[ Lacon. 


HUMAN LIFE. 
BY BERNARD BARTON. 


“In the morning it flourisheth, and 
growcth up; in the evening it is cut down, | 
and withereth.”—Psalm xc. 6. 


I walk’d the fields at morning’s prime, 
The grass was ripe for mowing ; 

The sky-lark sang his matin chime, 
And all was brightly glowing. 


“ And thus,” I cried, “ the ardent boy, 
His pulse with rapture beating, 

Deems Life’s Inheritance is joy— 
The future proudly greeting.” 


I wandered forth at noon :—alas! 
On earth’s maternal bosom 

The scythe had left the withering grass 
And stretched the fading blossom. 


And thus ] thought with many a -igh, 
The hopes we fondly cherish, 
Like flowers which blossom but to die, 
Seem only born to perish. 


Once more, at eve, abroad I stray’d 
Cnrough lonely hayfields musing; 

While every breeze that round me play’d 
Rich fragrance was diffusing. 


The perfumed air, the hush of eve, 
‘To purer hopes appealing, 
U’er thoughts perchance too prone to 
grieve, 


Scatter’d the balm of healing. 


For thus “the actions of the just,” 
When memory hath enshrined them; 
E’en from the dark and silent dust 
Their odour leaves behind them. 
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